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Number 8 


What will you answer when asked about - - 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION? 


GENERAL @ ELECTRI 


5S A future farm operator or 

agricultural consultant, 

you will be intimately con- 

cerned with electric §refriger- 
ation. Why? 


Because only dependable re- 
frigeration will retain the 
quality of products that are 
being held for substantial prof- 
its at peak prices. This may 
involve the proper storage of 
fruits, vegetables, meats, or 
eggs while awaiting higher 
seasonal prices; or it may be a 
matter of only a few hours dur- 
ing which the quality of milk 
and cream must remain unim- 
paired; in either case, proper 
refrigeration allows the farmer 
to sell at the most profitable 


market. 


There’s another reason. Electric 
refrigeration is vital to the 
proper preservation of the large 
store of food generally main- 
tained in farm homes. 


Electric refrigeration equipment —with its 
continuous low temperat ure, automatically 
controlled —checks deterioration and spoil- 
age and practically stops all harmful growth 
of molds, yeasts, and bacteria. It preserves 
high-quality products in dry, clean sur- 
roundings. And it abolishes forever the 
cold, hard labor of cutting, hauling, and 
storing ice and repeated filling of the ice 
chest. 


General Electric has cooperated with agri- 
cultural engineers in adapting standard 
products and developing new products to 
meet the electrical needs of agriculture. 


Partly because of this and partly because 
of their performance, G-E refrigerators and 
milk coolers, and G-E motors and controls 
on large storage plants, are inseparably 
associated with the use of electric refriger- 
ation on the farm. 


In your work, you have the opportunity to 
learn about refrigeration on farms. By 
study, you can fairly appraise the value of 
electric refrigeration to the farmer of to-day 
and to-morrow. Then, when you are asked 
the question, “‘Where should I use electric 
refrigeration on my farm?” you will have 
the correct answer. 
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| | 
Forest Home Inn | | Music 


We have spent thirty-five years 
——> 1 | building up an efficient Music 
| Service. Our constantly increas- 
ing patronage leads us to believe 
LUNCHEONS | that our efforts have not been 
DINNERS entirely without results. 
and 


: Here you will find adequate 
A La Carte 


stocks, accurate information and 


courteous and intelligent service 
—s> 


: ‘ ‘ May we serve you? 
(‘atering to Private Parties 


cA Specialty 


—2 | Hickey’s 
Dial 2282 Lyceum Music Store 


Ithaca, N.Y. | 105-107 South Cayuga Street 





Seniors-- 


Some facts about yourself 
and the Countryman 


—You will soon be breaking your close contacts with the College and 
your classmates. 


—After you leave you will want to know what is happening on the Up- 
per Campus and what your classmates are doing. 


—The Countryman is the only ‘‘go between’’ which will tell you what 


you want to know about your College and your college friends re- 
gardless of where you are or what you are doing. 
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A Visit to the Philippines 
Esther Warren ’29 and Stanley W. Warren ’27 


HEN the Japanese activities 
W around Shanghai began to 
get interesting, the Ameri- 
can Consul in Nanking advised all 
to leave while the leav- 


ing was good. We thought it a good 
time to make a visit to the Philippines, 


Americans 


so on the morning of February 15, a 
fine “June” day, we arrived in Manila, 
with our winter coats under our arms. 
That afternoon we made a short visit 
to the part of the University of the 
Philippines which is in Manila. The 
next day we went to Los Banos, about 
50 miles distant, where the colleges of 
agriculture and veterinary science, and 
the school of forestry are located. We 
had one very good friend at Los 
Banos, Dr. Francisco M. Sacay. -He 
received us royally and made us feel 
so much at home that we forgot we 
were war refugees. 

Dr. Sacay received his Ph. D. de- 
gree from Cornell last June. He is in 
charge of the department of agricul- 
tural education here, and also princi- 
pal of the rural high school, which is 
run in connection with the depart- 
ment. There are about 170 students 
in the high school. After we had been 
here a few days, we had the privilege 
of accompanying this group to Manila 
on a bus excursion. We felt as though 
we were back in America, and not in 
the Orient. Most of the time when 
we were moving we were entertained 
with spontaneous singing of tunes 
such as “The Stein Song,” “There’s a 
Rainbow ‘Round My Shoulder,” “Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here,” and “Dan- 
cing With Tears in My Eyes.” 

This the only 
agricultural, forestry, and veterinary 
colleges in the Philippines, and one of 
the few in the tropics. There are 
about 600 students, not including those 
in the high school. Many are self- 
Supporting, and live in small houses 
made of bamboo and palm leaves, and 
built by the students themselves. Nat- 
urally, the colleges are wholly Amer- 
ican in background, although there 


campus. embraces 


are now very few Americans on the 
faculty. Most of the men holding im- 
portant positions have taken graduate 
work in American institutions. Cornell 
tops the list with ten “sons” on the 
faculty, so we have good reason for 
feeling at home. Wisconsin is also 
well represented, and the Wisconsin 
influence ranks about equal with that 
of Cornell. Many other American in- 
stitutions are also represented on the 
staff. 


HE animal husbandry work is un- 

der the direction of the present 
dean, Dr. B. M. Gonzalez, who calls 
himself a Wisconsin-Johns Hopkins 
hybrid. The problem with which they 
have been working the most is that 
of developing stock will be 
more satisfactory than the native va- 
rieties and still withstand the “rigors” 
of a tropical climate. With hogs the 
results have been very successful. A 
breed known as Berk-Jala has been 
developed as the result of a Berkshire- 
Native cross. It withstands the climate 
like a native and grows like a Berk- 
shire. 


which 


This breed is in its ninth gen- 
eration, and the proportion of “throw- 
backs” is now very small. With beef 
cattle it is hoped to do a similar job 
by crossing Herefords with native cat- 
tle. The native cattle are very small, 
and so are the Herefords in this cli- 
mate, but the cross is than 
either of the parents. Dean Gonzalez 
expects that his sons will make the 
final report on this project about fifty 
years from now. 


larger 


The poultry work, which is a branch 
of the animal husbandry department, 
is developing rapidly, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. F. M. Fronda who received 
his Ph. D. from Cornell in 1922. Thus, 
this college is taking its place in the 
long list where the poultry work has 
been greatly influenced by Professor 
Rice. In last year’s egg laying con- 
test five birds made a record of over 
200 eggs each. The highest record 
was made by a Nagoya pullet (a Jap- 


anese breed) with 242 eggs to her 
credit. When you consider that the 
average production of the native farm- 
yard variety is about 50 eggs, 
these records seem quite outstanding. 


only 


The breed which is proving the most 
satisfactory is the Los Banos Canton- 
ese. The original stock was imported 
from Canton, and then improved by 
selection here at the college. This im- 
provement has been so successful that 
some of the improved birds have been 
“imported” back to their native heath. 

Dr. N. B. Mendiola, the head of the 
agronomy department, received his 
doctor’s degree from Cornell in 1918. 
He did his graduate in plant 
breeding under the direction of Pro- 
fessor C. H. Myers, who left Nanking 
to return to Cornell, just a few weeks 
after we fall. As 
in several American colleges, agron- 
omy 


work 


arrived there last 


includes has 
to bea 
department by itself. Here it includes 
plant 


everything which 
not yet grown large enough 
breeding, farm management, 
farm crops, vegetable gardening, and 
pomology. 

Dr. Leon 


his degree 


received 
1927, is 
in charge of the pomology work in 
When 
showed us 
some of his orchids which would be 
worth a small fortune in Ithaca. He 


Gonzalez, who 
from Cornell in 


the department of agronomy. 
we were visiting him he 


also treated us to papaya fresh from 
the tree. 


HE 


partment 


agricultural engineering de- 


which includes some 
physics and mathematics is under the 
direction of Dr. A. who 
left Ithaca in 1928 with a doctor's de- 


gree under his arm. 


L. Teodoro, 


Our visit to this 
department reminded us of the set of 
buildings out back of the judging pa- 
vilion, “Far-Above Cayuga’s Waters.” 
At the time we visited the department 
a number of students were in grease 
up to their elbows, overhauling a 
Model T. Ford. All students are re- 
quired to do a considerable amount of 
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“farm practice” work on the farm and 
in the blacksmith and carpentry shops. 
Just at present the carpentry shop is 
busy making all the chairs for the 
rural high school—even 
cane bottoms. 


making the 


Mr. P. Montellano, who has charge 
of the field work for the high school 
boys and girls, did one year of grad- 
uate work in the rural education de- 
partment at Cornell in 1920. 
a master’s 


He has 
degree from Wisconsin. 
Since the homes of most of the high 
school students are so far away that 
they have to live at Los Banos, home 
projects, which are part of the agri- 
cultural work in New York’s rural 
high schools cannot be carried out. 
Instead, each student has a project 
here on the college farm. Both in the 
high school and the college, they seem 
to be doing a good job of keeping the 
agricultural teaching close to the soil. 

This brief account only covers the 
departments of the college of agricul- 
ture where the Cornellians have their 
desks. Among the other departments 


Feeding A 





HAT a wide territory may 
W be represented by the food 

on the average dinner ta- 
ble,—butter from the middle 
bread from wheat grown in Minne- 
sota or North Dakota, potatoes, I 
hope from New York, but possibly 
from Maine, and meat from cattle 
raised in Nevada and finished in Ne- 
braska. There may also be salad with 
California lettuce, New York cabbage 
or Washington apples. For dessert 
there may be Florida oranges, Porto 
Rican 


west, 


pineapples or bananas from 
Central America. If course, too, there 
is coffee from Brazil and sugar from 
Cuba. 


products of the soils of many states 


At every meal we enjoy the 


and often several countries. It is a 
revelation of the marvels of present 
day methods of distribution to analyze 
the origin of the food on the dinner 
fam- 


table of the average American 


ily. 

A city, in many respects, is not so 
different 
Take the city of Albany, and calling 
it a family of 128,000 people let us 
look into its annual supply of fresh 


very from a large family. 


fruits and vegetables and poultry pro- 
ducts. We shall not attempt at this 
time to discuss its many other kinds 
of foods. The department 
cultural economics at Cornell Univer- 


of agri- 





are agricultural 
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chemistry, English, 
plant pathology, plant 
physiology, rural economics, and soils. 


entomology, 


N our visit to the college of veter- 

inary science we were greeted by 
two Cornellians. Dean Gregorio San 
Agustin spent the summer of 1920 “on 
the hill,” and Dr. A. K. Gomez who is 
in charge of veterinary bacteriology 
work was in the graduate school in 
1917-18. He is considerable 
work on This is very 
important in the Philippines, as more 
people die from this than 
other one cause. 

H. M. Curran, who is on the faculty 
of the school of forestry, has the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest Cornellian 
on this campus, having attended in 
the gay nineties. He has two sons 
who are taking the forestry course. 
Forest entomology and pathology is 
being taught by Mr. A. de Mesa, who 
received his B. S. from our Alma Ma- 
ter in 1927 and his M. S. in 1928. In 
our visit to the forestry 


doing 
tuberculosis. 


from any 


school we 
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were particularly impressed by the 
rapid growth of the trees. We say 
one group of Narra trees (Philippine 
mahogany) which looked big enough 
to be 50 years old, but according to 
the sign by the grove, 
planted in 1913. 


they were 


After we had been here a few 
days, we attended a banquet given 
by the Cornellians. It seemed great 
to sit down to a Cornell dinner. The 
place cards had a Cornell seal on 
them, due to the thoughtfulness of 
Dr. Sacay, and Cornell banners dec. 
orated the room. Having come from 
China where women don’t count, we 
were particularly impressed by the 
fact that the wives attended the ban- 
quet, in the true Cornell fashion. As 
Dr. Sacay said, women in the Philip- 
pines follow the men, not because they 
are subordinate, but because, as in 
America, they have the final say. 
Cornell can be justly proud of the 
fine work which these Cornellians are 


(Continued on page 135) 








City With Perishable Produce 


W. C. Hopper 


sity has made a study of the consump- 
tion of perishable produce in the city 
of Albany and the figures which will 
be presented will be from the results 
of this study. 


For consumption in their homes and 
in their hotels and restaurants, this 
great family of 128,000 individuals 
spent in one year $7,241,000 for fresh 
fruits and vegetables, $1,750,000 for 
poultry, and $2,210,000 for eggs. 

Over three thousand freight cars 
and from seventy to eighty thousand 
motor trucks were needed to transport 
this eleven million dollar volume of 
perishable produce to this big Albany 
family. About one-eleventh of this 
volume, or $1,000,000 worth, was used 
in hotels and restaurants and $10,- 
000,000 worth in the homes. 

Can you imagine a dinner table so 
big that all of the 128,000 persons of 
Albany could be seated around it and 
a year’s supply of fruits, vegetables, 
eggs, and poultry could be placed up- 
on it. That would indeed be a giant 
table. The diners about this table 
are well worth studying, but we have 
time only for a few comments about 
them. Almost one-third of them are 
children under 14 years of age. The 
average size of the individual family 
is 3.9 persons. Eighty-four per cent 
of the seats are occupied by white 









the British Isles, and Northern Ev- 
rope scattered amongst them. Six per 
cent of the seats are taken by Jews, 
six per cent by Italians, two per cent 
by colored Americans and 
cent by other nationalities. Some of 
the members of this big family are 
Americans with a few 


two per 


from Canada, 
rich and some are poor, but the most 
of the wage earners have incomes be- 
tween $1,200 and $4,000 a year. 


No let us look at the food upon 
the giant table. On the average, 
each individual has spent $56 for his 
year's supply of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, $13 for his poultry and $17 for 
eggs. However, the amount varies 
greatly with income, nationality and 
age. The adults, regardless of the in- 
come, eat more vegetables and fruits 
than the children. The native white 
American spends more for fruits and 
vegetables than any other nationality. 
They also have the largest average 
income. The Jewish group are the 
next highest consumers of fruits and 
vegetables while the colored people 
spend less than half as much as the 
white American on these foods. The 
Italian comes a little above the negro 
in his annual expenditure for fruits 
and vegetables. The fact that both 
(Continued on page 129) 
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Danforth Fellowship Experiences 
Bradley O. Gormel ’32 


NE of the most valuable fellow- 
Ov: which is awarded to stu- 


dents in the college of agricul- 
ture is the Danforth Fellowship. It 
was started three years ago when 
William H. Danforth, president of the 
Ralston Purina Company, brought 
eighteen seniors, representing as many 
outstanding agricultural colleges, to 
St. Louis to study large business or- 
ganizations. Mr. Danforth has always 
been interested in the youth of the 
nation, and has taken an active part 
in several movements for its better- 
ment. Through these fellowships he 
is endeavoring to 
help future” lead- 
ers in agriculture 
better de- 
cisions, enlarge 
their horizons, 
and broaden their 
contacts in life. 
Last summer it 
was my good for- 
tune to go to St. 


make 


Louis, where Mr. 
Danforth opened 
up the doors of 
his business, Pu- 
rna Mills, to 
thirty-one 
cultural 


agri- 
seniors 
from all parts of 
the United States 
and Canada. It 
was a_ genuine 
pleasure to greet 
the Dixie boys, the Yankees from the 
North and King George’s representa- 
tives from Canada, and we set out to- 
gether to see business as we had never 
seen it before. 


First came a study of the organi- 
zation of the Mills. We learned the 
duties and responsibilities of every 
man, from the president to the janitor. 
We were then divided into groups and 
taken through the mill proper, where 
we observed and had explained to us 
all of the processes through which the 
various grains and other ingredients 
pass before they are finally mixed to- 
gether to make complete or supple- 
mental rations for the livestock feeder 
or are made into breakfast cereals. 


After seeing how rations were made 
in the mills, we were taken to the 
farm at Gray 
Summit, Missouri, where we saw just 
how each feed is tested before it is 
Placed on the market. Every foot of 
this three-hundred-acre farm and ev- 
ery animal on it is devoted to experi- 
mental work, 


Purina experimental 


The work at the farm is divided in- 
to six units: a poultry unit consisting 
of about eight thousand chickens and 
three hundred turkeys; a dairy unit 
of one hundred and twenty-five cows; 
a fattening department of two hundred 
and twenty-five Hereford steers and 
five hundred hogs; and a small animal 
unit having about fifty dogs, twenty- 
five foxes, and fifty rabbits. 
these units is 


Each a 
superintended by a 
man who has been graduated from an 
agricultural college or who has had 
years of experience in the 
business. 


feeding 


The East St. Louis stock yards where the Danforth Fellows spent a day. 
shown are the fast dwindling Texas Longhorns. 


OLLOWING this interesting four 

day visit to the experimental farm 
we resumed our activities at the office 
in St. Louis. Classes were given in 
initiative, thrift, integrity, character 
building, and the task of finding the 
vocation in life to which one is most 
suitably adapted. 

We spent a very valuable six days 
in the sales training class, where we 
were given the training which every 
Purina salesman gets before he enters 
the service. The cardinal 
of salesmanship 


principles 
which we learned 
will be applicable in our every day 
lives, even though we never have an 
order book in our hands. 

During the remainder of our six 
stay in St. 


scattered through the six-floor office 


weeks’ Louis we were 
building of the organization, working 
as paid employees in the various de- 
partments, research, training, 
orders, dairy, or poultry, each one 
choosing those departments which in- 
terested him most. It is virtually im- 
possible for one to comprehend the 
extent of the work and operations 


sales 


necessary to carry on such a large 
scale business until the privilege is 
presented to actually work in such a 
place, 

While in St. Louis we visited many 
I will 


mention a few of them and tell you 


other large business concerns. 


some of the things which particularly 
interested us. 

A half day was spent at the Nation- 
al Livestock yards at East St. Louis, 
Illinois. The traffic manager of the 
stock. yards personally guided us 
through the yards, explaining the var- 
ious channels through which livestock 
We ob- 
served the han- 
dling of Texas 
Longhorns, 
Southern 


moves. 


3rah- 
mas, dairy cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, 
and calves from 
the time they 
unloaded 
from the railroad 
until they 
arrived at the 


houses 


were 
cars 


slaughter 
packing 
companies. The 
stock yards are 
one of the larg- 
est in the coun- 
try, covering six 
hundred acres, 
and having over 
forty miles of 
the grounds. The yards 
handle daily on an average twenty-six 
thousand cattle, thirty-seven thousand 
hogs, and twenty-seven thousand head 
of sheep. 


of large 


The steers 


railroad on 


We spent the afternoon of our day 
in East St. Louis at the plant of Swift 
and Company, making tours through 
the coolers, boiler rooms, killing and 
dressing floors, and by-products de- 
partments. 


NOTHER 


was 


most interesting trip 
one to the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Grain Exchange. The secre- 
tary of the Exchange outlined briefly 
to us the history of the Exchange and 
the handling of grain through it. 
When we arrived at the floor where 
men were buying and selling on the 
future market, we had considerable 
difficulty in interpreting the language 
used around the pit, but finally decid- 
ed it was just a bit of registered slang. 

Tours were also made to photo-en- 
graving plants, newspaper printing 

(Continued on page 129) 



















































































































































































































































































































































































An Opportunity for All 


N common with most of the universities of the country, 
Cornell is suffering from the effects of the economic 
depression and the shrinkage of incomes. To our hand 
has come the recent statement of Provost A. R. Mann ’04 
concerning the financial condition of the University at the 
present time. 

An analysis of the income of the University and of the 
existing shortage shows the efficient management of the 
finances. Cornell’s endowment is of modest proportions 
and produces only one-third of the annual operating in- 
come. Two-thirds is derived from tuition and fees, and 
contributions of alumni through the Cornellian Council. 
Through wise investment the income of the University 
from its securities has fallen only slightly. However, due 
to the budgeting of a $48,000 deficit from last year, plus 
shrinkage of anticipated incomes, additional incomes from 
all sources of approximately $250,000 must be obtained 
unless a sizable deficit is incurred again this year. 

About one-third of this sum appears to be assured. 
The remainder must be provided by contributions of the 
alumni body. Of course it is recognized that the incomes 
of members of the alumni body are greatly reduced but 
there are many alumni who are not regular contributors. 
Here is an opportunity for all of us to stand behind Pro- 


vost Mann and the University in a time of stress. 


Why Not Look Ahead? 


N all sides we hear pessimistic talk about the depres- 
ee We are told that the future is dark—there is no 
way out—conditions, instead of growing better, get stead- 
ily worse. Nothing which is suggested for relief will do 
any good. Yes, the croakers, like the poor, we have al- 


ways with us. 


After all, life is a series of ups and downs. Just be- 
cause we are now in the midst of a down-iurn must we 
wear mourning and chant funeral dirges? In the revolu- 
tion of a wheel does not every side touch the earth at 
some time? And does not every part ascend to the top 
again? Life goes on, as wheels revolve, and prosperity 
must follow depression just as surely as day must follow 
night. Those of us who sit back with folded hands and 
complain are retarding the progress of the wheel. We 
need to lend a shoulder. We need to spend the money we 
are hoarding against a possibility of worse times. We 
need to talk with an optimism that refuses to listen to the 
morbid mumbling of those cynics who cannot see the light. 
It is our duty and privilege to go about our daily tasks 
with a cheerfulness of spirit that will pervade the atmos- 
phere of those around us and make others glad. 


The Spring is upon us; that season of the year when all 


Through Our Wide Windows 


is gladness. The weather is putting on a pleasant face 
Can we do less? 


Let us ostracize those who can only 
croak. 


We don’t want ravens. Rather we would have the 
full-throated song of a canary, glad with the joy of life, 
Have we not had happiness in the past along with the sor- 
row? Consider it, measure it carefully, and agree that the 
balance hangs heavily on the happiness side. 

Play square, fight hard, look ahead. Examine yourself 
when things go wrong. Above all, let us not give up. For, 
when the Last Great Scorer comes to write against your 
name, he writes, not that you won, or lost, but how you 
played the game! 


Public Health 


HERE was a time not long past when one heard it 

said that there was no more precious thing than 
health, and that it could not be bought at any price. This 
Was a common opinion among our fathers and there was 
reason in those times to look upon the matter with resig- 
nation. When imaginative persons first began to doubt 
the truth of this hypothesis they were looked upon as 
harmless but well 


meaning fanatics. But these persons 


were right, as was shortly proven. Prominent among 
them, and now permanently identified as a leader in public 
health work, was Cornell’s Doctor Hermann M. Biggs. As 
chairman of the State Health Commission in 1913 he fos- 
tered the organization of health service which put New 
York State in its present leading position. 

Since that time the findings of science have swelled im- 
mensely. In 1930 Governor Roosevelt deemed it wise to 
study the work being done in this state, and throughout 
the country, and abroad, with a view to incorporating the 
best of knowledge and experience in a more comprehen- 
sive state health program. For that work he appointed a 
commission headed this time by Dr. Livingston Farrand. 

The findings and recommendations of this commission 
constitute a book of five hundred pages. It will not be 
widely read because it is not that kind of a book. But 
it is tremendously interesting all the same and it repre- 
sents labor that will spell life to unborn thousands. It is 
interesting also as an embodiment of the trend of medical 
practice from a strictly private enterprise 
supported serviee. 


to a_ publicly 
Its recommendations wait upon the 
cumbrous machinery of government, but the motivation is 
of a good sort and results are assured. 

The work of past years has made it apparent that the 
costs of preventive medicine, which is the essence of pub- 
lic health work, are considerably less than the cost of cure 
and rehabilitation. If there is need still to argue the 
principle of public health work, this alone should serve 
to convince the paltry brains that would plead penurious 
pockets. 











THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN wishes to do four things: publish interesting alumni notes, furnish campus news, present the 
latest agricultural information and stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their State Colleges in order that they may lead 


fuller and finer lives, 
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“Former Student 


"14 


The Rochester Alumni Review for 
February-March includes a picture of 
the bronze replica of the plaster bust 
of Professor Herman lL. Fairchild 
done last year by Miss Blance Will 
of the staff of the Rochester Memor- 
ial Art Gallery. The 
presenting the bronze to the Univer- 


ceremony of 


sity of Rochester took place on Jan- 
the 
and 


uary 14, at a joint meeting of 


Rochester Academy of Science 
the Sigma Xi Society. The speech of 
presentation was made by Professor 
Floyd C. Fairbanks, president of the 
Academy of Science, and the bust was 
accepted for the University by Presi- 
dent Rush Rhees. Fair- 


child himself was present made 


Professor 
and 
some very happy remarks. The guest 
speaker was Professor Heinrich Ries, 
who talked on “Industrial Applications 
of Geology.” 


79 


Willis A. Ingalls, for many years a 
school superintendent, is now retired 
and living in Phelps, New York. He 
writes that Captain Robert D. Ingalls 
‘17, who has been in the Army since 
his graduation, is 
Fort du 
was Miss 
Alabama. 


have two sons. 


stationed at 
Pont, Delaware. His wife 
Wilella Plant of Opelika, 
Captain and Mrs. 


now 


Ingalls 


"87 


John W. Taylor, who until recently 
has been in the lumber business, is 
living on Street, 


Douglas Corinth, 


Mississippi. 
"92 


Charles H. Werner, after practicing 
law for thirty-six years in the Wall 
Street district of New York, has re- 
tired to Wernersville, Pennsylvania, 
where his forbears have lived for two 
hundred years. He that 
chief diversion is looking after three 


writes his 


farms which he owns there. 
"04 
Walter S. Brown, who is chief of 
the department of horticulture at Ore- 
gon State College, last June received 


the honory degree of D. Sc. from Al- 
fred University, where he received his 
A. B. in ’99. His address is 215 North 
Eighth Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 


S. W. “Stan” Warren °27, Esther Warren 
29, and F. M. Saeay, Ph. D. °31, 
in front of the Rural High 
School at Los Banos. 


“Stan” and Esther are now at the 
School, 
with 


Language Peiping, China, 
Buck and 
waiting until they can return to Nan- 


king. Their article, which appears in 


working Professor 


this issue, tells about the Cornellians 
their recent 
visit to the college of agriculture in 
the Philippines. “Stan” says that he 
and Esther will be glad to get back to 
Nanking. 


whom they met during 


07 


Miss Clara M. Nixon, a winter poul- 
try course and special student and for 
several years a member of the poultry 
department staff at Cornell, is an in- 
structor at the Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, 
She has served in this 


Georgia. 
position for 


nine years. 
709 
Sidney G. Rubinow is an assistant 
University News Service, at the Uni- 


versity of California. His address is 
209 California Hall, Berkeley, 


The address of George H. Bissinger 
is now Army and Navy Club, Manila, 
Philippine He is 
director of research for the Philippine 
Sugar Association. 


Islands. assistant 


"13 


The address of Frans E. Geldenhuys 
is Department of Forestry, Pretoria, 
South Africa. 
estry of the Union of South Africa. 


He is director of for- 


14 
E. G. 


farmers as to best methods of satisfy- 


3rougham offered advice to 


ing the appetite for apples in a talk 
from WGY at 12:15 p. m. 
April 19th. Mr. 


completing his twelfth year as county 


Tuesday, 
3rougham is now 
agent in Delaware and Greene coun- 
ties during which time he has worked 
particularly with fruit growers, as- 
sisting them with problems relating to 
marketing. 
Mr. Brougham is a native of Chemung 


spraying, fertilizing and 
County and was graduated from the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, in 1914. His 
address is 320 Grandview 
Catskill, New York. 
Theodore D. Crippen is automotive 
Western 
vania for the Vacuum 
717 Liberty Avenue, 
He lives at 136 Breading 


3en Avon, Pennsylvania. 


Avenue, 


sales manager in Pennsyl- 
Oil Company, 
with offices at 
Pittsburgh. 
Avenue, 
Ray C. 
officer 


Hulbert is chief probation 
the 
Neighborhood House in Elmira. His 
address is 741 West Street. 
He is also district Scout commission- 
the 
He is di- 


rector of the Social Service Associa- 


and superintendent of 


Clinton 
director of 


er, and member and 
Elmira Boy Scout Council. 


tion and president of the board of di- 
rectors of the Volunteers of America. 


"15 


Kenneth A. Tapscott is a landscape 
architect with Charles F. Gillette in 
Richmond, Virginia. His address is 
3141 Griffin Avenue. Twin sons, Jack 
and Jim, were born on September 12. 
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"16 


Lucy A. Bassett is in Florida for 
the winter. Her address is Route 4, 
Box 370, Jacksonville. 

Bourke H. Bayless is owner and 
manager of the Sequoyah Hotel and 
Radium Water Bath House in Clare- 
more, Oklahoma. He is specializing 
in the use of Claremore Mineral Wa- 
ter, commonly known as Radium Wa- 
ter, for the treatment of rheumatism, 
skin diseases, and some forms of stom- 
ach trouble. Bayless writes that Will 
Rogers, whose home is in Claremore, 
says, “Radium Water will cure you of 
everything but being a Democrat.” 


"17 


Theodore H. Townsend, the editor 
of the Waterville, New York, Times, 
on March 23 spoke over radio station 
WGY on “How the Centralized School 
Solves the Problem of Rural Elemen- 
tary Education,” on a program of the 
New York State 
tion. 


Teachers’ Associa- 


"18 


Mary C. Blodgett, after living and 
working in Colorado for twelve years, 
for the past five as state supervisor of 
vocational education, 


position in 


home-making 
has accepted a 
Connecticut 
Hartford. 


similar 


with headquarters in 


719 


Earl D. Merrill, after nine years as 
manager of the Monroe County Farm 
Bureau at Rochester, New York, has 
taken over the management of Forest 
Farms, a 500-acre livestock and fruit 
farm in Webster, New York. 
three children. 


He has 


’20 


Hilda J. Moline is teaching in Pat- 
New York. She 
summer abroad. 


terson, spent last 
She expects to at- 
tend the Cornell summer session this 


year. 


°21 


Ella Jeanette Day is a professor of 
home economics and in charge of the 
department of child development at 
the University of Tennessee in Knox- 
ville. 


°22 


Ellery R. Barney is teaching agri- 
Milford, New York, 


culture in the 
Central School. 


"23 


George H. Acker, 22 ME and Mrs. 
Acker (Evelyn G. Coe, ’23) live at 
3372 Glencairn Road, Shaker Heights, 
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Ohio. A son, Peter Herbert, was 
born on December 29. They have an- 
other son, Joseph William, 
three. 

W. Dean Ferres, Jr., and Mrs. Fer- 
res (Maurine K. Beals ’23) now live 
at 224 Sunset Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. For some months, how- 
ever, they will be in Wilson, New 
York, where Mr. Ferres has been ap- 
pointed a special deputy superintend- 
ent of banks, in charge of the Wilson 
State Bank, now in liquidation. 


who is 


Avenue, 


"24 


Bernhard Z. Eidam last June re- 
ceived the diploma in violin from the 
New York College of Music. His ad- 
dress is 47 St. Paul’s Avenue, Tomp- 
kinsville, Staten Island, New York. 

Alfred A. Doppel is an assistant in 
natural resources with the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 
His address is 1615 H Street, N. W. 
Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Knowlton 
(Eva E. Reith) are the parents of a 
baby boy, Kenneth Charles, born 
June 6, 1931. Their home is in Spring- 
ville, New York. 


°25 


A recent letter 


from Wilber M. 
Gaige, Jr., gives his present address 
as 96 North Munn Avenue, East Or- 
ange, New Jersey. 

Z. Carter Patten was married on 
August 19 to Elizabeth Bryan, daugh- 
ter of Dr. and Mrs. Worcester Allen 
Bryan of Nashville, Tennesee. His 
730 Volunteer Building, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


address is 


°26 


Albert Kurdt, agricultural agent of 
Ulster County, New York, was a dele- 
gate representing the Kingston Ro- 
tary Club at the International Con- 
vention of the Club held in Vienna 
last summer. Mrs. Kurdt was Alice 
M. Shoemaker, ’27. Their address is 
Box 1056, Kingston, New York. 

Lois M. Dusinbury is an instructor 
of home economics at the Junior 
School Number 3 in Trenton, New 
Jersey. She lives at 836 Berkely Ave- 
nue. 

L. Christine Spraker is teaching 
clothing at Memorial High School, 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. She is liv- 
ing at 120 Kings Highway, West. 


°27 


Charles I. Bowman has been county 
agricultural agent in Genesee County 
since 1928. His address is 215 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Batavia, New York. 

Harold F. Yoder ’27 is engaged to 
Georgia R. Ramsey of Midwood Ter- 
race, Madison, New Jersey. Mr. Yod- 
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er is with Yoder Brothers of Barber. 
ton, Ohio. 


"28 


Percy H. Easom is in school admin- 
istration work in Jackson, Mississippi, 
as a state agent in rural education, 
His address is care of the State De. 
partment of Education. He has three 
children, aged twelve, eight, and two, 
respectively. 

Edson A. Edson and Mrs. Edson 
(Virginia I. Carr, ’27) live at 2027 
Holly Street, 
vania. 


Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
He is assistant supervisor of 
the Harrisburg Division of the Read- 
ing Company, and is a member of the 
Engineers’ Society of Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Edson has been handling cos- 
tuming for the Harrisburg Commun- 
ity Theatre. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar C. Tonning 
have announced the marriage of their 
daughter, Rose Ramona, to George L. 
Godfrey on November 14 in Fairfield, 
Connecticut. 


"29 


Thomas W. Hopper is now work- 
ing for the Allied Products Company, 
Incorporated, in Suffern, New York. 
Mrs. Hopper was Helen W. Miner ‘29, 
They live at 46 Washington Avenue. 
A son, Thomas Miner, 
February. 

Marian M. Walbancke is teaching 
homemaking and directing the cafe- 
teria in the Richmond Hill, New York, 
High School. Her address is 8935 
114th Street. 


was born in 


30 


Everett E. Burdge is on the front 
office staff of the Hotel New Yorker 
in New York. He lives at the Mid- 
dletowne Apartments at 148 East 
Forty-eighth Street, with Richard B. 
Shanley, ’31, who is night manager of 
the Hotel Lexington. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Decatur Mar- 
tindale of Ithaca, have announced the 
marriage of their daughter, Catherine 
C., to Wayne E. Willis. He is in- 
structor in industrial arts in the Odes- 
sa, New York, High School. 

Louise M. Marks is teaching home 
economics in Mahopac, New York. 

Josephine Steele is teaching home 
economics in Johnstown, New York. 
Her address is 99 Second Avenue, 
Gloversville, New York. 


31 


Marian I. Fedder is organizing 4 
home service department for the Kal- 
amazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 


pany in Parchment, Michigan. Her 
address is 330 Riverview Drive. 
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A Note About Present Students. 


Miss Maxine Chipman, daughter of 
Mrs. Flora M. Quick of Ithaca, and 
Kenneth H. Bennett, ’35, of Glens 
Falls, were married March 18 at the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church 
parsonage. 

Miss Dorothy Eilers and Frederick 
L. Chapman, ’35, both of New York 
City, were also married at the same 
time, celebrating a double wedding 
with each couple attending the other. 
The Rev. Alfred P. Coman performed 
the ceremony. The two couples are 
residing at 415 College Avenue. 

Miss Chipman, who is_ popular 
among the young people of Ithaca, 
was graduated from the Ithaca High 
School in 1930. She was prominent 
in school affairs and athletics. 

Mr. Bennett is a student in the 
College of Agriculture. 

Miss Eilers is a cousin of Sally Eil- 
ers, the movie actress. 

Mr. Chapman is a student in the 
Hotel Management Course. 


Danforth Fellowship Experiences 


(Continued from page 125) 
plants, the radio broadcasting station 
KMOX, where our group put on a 
half hour program during the sta- 
tion’s Farm Service hour and then, 
last but not least, a visit to a Wool- 
worth five and ten cent store, where 
we studied the methods of merchan- 
dising and management used in this 
type of business. 
plenty of those Million Dollar Babies 
there, too. 

It certainly was a wonderful privi- 
lege to be able to go on these tours, 
personally conducted by men who are 
acquainted with the work and who 
know the ropes, and having them ex- 
plain each working process and an- 
swer all the questions that arise. And 
just imagine the number of questions 
that would arise from a group of 
thirty-one young men who represent 
of the United 


Yes—there were 


nearly every section 
States. 

On August 23 we left St. Louis to 
spend two weeks at the American 
Youth Foundation Camp at Shelby, 
Michigan. As the saying goes, “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” Mr. Danforth had arranged this 
two weeks in camp as a fitting close 
to our six weeks’ study in St. Louis. 

We had one grand time at camp. 
Everything there went like clockwork. 
We arose at 6:30 every morning and 
took our refreshing dip in the chilly 
waters of Lake Michigan. How the 
boys from Sunny Dixie did enjoy 
that! Regularity in eating and sleep- 
ing, athletic contests, classes in relig- 
ion and principles of leadership gave 
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us a balanced training in the physical, 


social, religious, and mental aspects of 
life. 


I have told you only of the educa- 
tional value of the tours we made. I 
am sure you will agree with me that 
there is also a great value derived by 
one who becomes personally acquaint- 
ed with thirty college seniors from as 
many leading colleges in the United 
States and Canada. 


It all ended too soon. Six weeks 
in St. Louis seemed to pass as quick- 
ly as two weeks in college. I cannot 
imagine eight weeks with more worthy 
experiences crowded into them. Ev- 
ery bit was educational, but presented 
in such a manner that it was not 
even suggestive of college work. 

We all voted the summers’ experi- 
ences as worth more than a year in 
college. Furthermore, the experiences 
were such as cannot be had in any 
college. 


Feeding a City with Perishable 
Produce 


(Continued from page 124) 


the Italians and negroes have rather 
low average incomes probably has an 
important influence on their expendi- 
tures for all kinds of foods. 

The annual quantity of poultry 
placed before each Jew seated at this 
broad table is almost twice as large 
as that demanded by the average 
American. The Jews are also the larg- 
est consumers of eggs with the white 
American not far behind. The negroes 
eat the smallest amount of poultry 
and the Italian the smallest number 
of eggs. 

Let us turn now to the sources of 
this eleven million dollar array of 
food. Every day there rolls into the 
city of Albany many cars of perish- 
able produce. In 1930 about 4,300 
cars of fruits and vegetables and 540 
cars of eggs and poultry were un- 
loaded in this city. About  three- 
quarters of the contents of these cars 
were consumed in Albany and the 
rest was trucked out to surrounding 
villages and smaller cities. 


The products of thirty-two states 
and four countries are represented in 
the fruits and vegetables found in the 
annual bill-of-fare of the people of 
Albany. Thirty-nine different kinds 
of fruits and vegetables were included 
in the cars unloaded in 1930. Every 
month of the year several carloads of 
lettuce, onions, oranges, and potatoes 
arrive by rail. California and Maine 
stand first in importance amongst the 
states from which originated the rail 
shipments of fruits and vegetables un- 
loaded in Albany. New York ranks 


“Butter and Babies, 
Peaches and Paints, 


Window Drapes and 
WYANDOTTE” 


You’re right. Wyandotte is the 
brand name of a family of more 
than 50 specialized cleaners and 
alkalies. 


But what’s that got to do with 
Butter and Peaches, and Win- 
dow Drapes— 


The acidity of high quality 
cream used in making the finest 
butter is first carefully and 
scientifically standardized with 
a specialized material, Wyan- 
dotte C. A. S. (Cream Acidity 
Standardizer). 


The peaches on 
table 


dinner 
knife 
marks of hand paring do they? 


your 
don’t show any 
They were peeled by machine in 
a hot, free rinsing solution of 
Wyandotte Canners Alkali. 


Paints in this busy age are 
frequently applied with a spray 
gun in a spray booth which is 
easily cleaned when it is first 
treated with Wyandotte Spray 
300th Coating. 


And window drapes are made 
to look like new when sent to 
the cleaning company that keeps. 
their cleaning fluid sweet and’ 
clean with Wyandotte Solvent 
Clarifier. 


Oh yes, the babies! Many of 
them let out their first wail in 
hospital rooms and_ nurseries 
cleaned with Wyandotte Pro- 
ducts, and then treated with a 
chlorine material now known as 
Wyandotte Sterilizer. 


There is a Wyandotte Product 
for doing every known kind of 
cleaning economically and well. 


v > \ 
PRODUCTS 


aN 


Manufactured by 


= Tie 
J. B. Ford Company 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
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third in origin of carlot shipments of 
these green foods. New 
comes first in importance 
when we consider all the fruits and 
vegetables used by the 128,000 Albany 
consumers, as a great volume comes 
in by motor truck New York 
farms. New York producers supply 
40 per cent of 








York, of 














course, 
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the fruits and vege- 
tables, 45 per cent of the poultry and 
75 per cent of the eggs eaten in Al- 
bany. 





























These figures indicate that city 
consumers like New York State grown 
products, but also that many still pre- 
fer the shipped stuff from other states. 
Of course much of the fruits and veg- 





















































etables from other states do not enter 
into with York 
grown produce, but often when both 
are available consumers will buy the 
well graded uniform quality products 
from other states. 
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Improvement in 
the grading and packing of local pro- 
duce would result in an increased de- 
mand in our New York 
State grown products. 
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In 1930 Maine supplied Albany with 
609 cars of potatoes and Washington 
sent 45 cars of apples. 
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commodities are grown in large quan- 








tities in our own state, but for some 








reason potatoes and apples from other 
states capture a 
city demand. 
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HE most important agency in Al- 
distribu- 
tion of New York State grown fruits 
and vegetables is the Albany Public 
Market. inade- 
quate in size and arrangement there 
through it annually about 
$3,500,000 worth of perishable produce. 
Growers from 15 


bany concerned in the 


Though hopelessly 


passes 


different counties 
used this market in 1930. It is largely 
a wholesale market. Only 17 per cent 
of the sales are direct to consumers, 
but this, however, is not such a small 
amount as _ it $600,000. 
Sales on the Public Market to Albany 
peddlers and retail stores amounts to 
$1,000,000 more. Produce to the value 
of approximately $1,500,000 is trans- 
ferred on the Albany Market 
from and other 
buyers who take it to surrounding 
centers of population where there are 
no public markets. 


represents 


square 


growers sellers to 


If the public markets in our state 
were adequate in size, suitable in gen- 
eral layout and equipment and prop- 
erly managed, decided benefits would 
accrue to growers of perishable pro- 
duce as outlets would be enlarged and 
costs of marketing would be reduced. 
The consumer, too, would benefit by 
There 
has been a marked increase in the use 
of fruits and vegetables in the diet of 


the lowering of selling costs. 
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500 Rooms 


RATES 
Simgle - -~ - - + - 
Dowie = - =- + -- 











South Lounge 


HEADQUARTERS 
Albany Auto Club 





WELLINGTON HOTEL 
AND GARAGE 








Direct entrance from Garage into 


Quiet, airy rooms overlooking the Hudson 
and surrounding hills 


BREAKFAST and TEA 
Room on main floor 







$2—$4 
$3—$6 












Men’s 
Spring 
Pull-Over 


Sweaters 
$2.98 


Sleeveless or with Long Sleeves! 
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citizens in 


American 


recent years, 
Producers have increased the supply 
to meet this demand, highways and 
motor trucks have reduced the time 
required to transport this food from 
the farm to the city, but many of the 
public 


proved to 


have not 
this situation, 
Markets are situated in unsuitable lo- 
cations, and they are small and over. 
crowded. 


markets been im- 


meet new 


It is time that growers, dealers and 
consumers became fully alive to the 
need for better public markets, 
United groups could do a lot towards 
solving this problem. Re- 
gional state controlled public markets 
would be a long step toward reduc- 


ing the spread in price of perishable 


pressing 


produce between producer and con- 
sumer. 

Cornell Bulletin 525 by F. P. Weay- 
er entitled “A Survey of Some Public 
Markets in New 
York,” is available upon request. It 


Produce Upstate 
will give you some idea of the im- 
markets to 
growers and consumers in New York 
State. 


portance of our public 


EDITOR’S NOTE: “Feeding A_ City 
With Perishable Produce,” by W. C. Hop- 
per, was first given as a radio talk from 
Cornell University station WEAI on the 
agricultural hour and was obtained for 
publication through the offices of WEAI 
and the office of publications. 


Golf time is at hand, be prepared with 
light weight sweaters in U and V neck 
styles. 100% wool. Beige, blue, heather, 
ching blue or canary. 


MEN’S SHOP—Street Floor— 


Just Inside the Door 


Rothschild’s 


Department Store 
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Sloan XUl 


COLLEGE SELECTS 
BEEF CATTLE STOCK 


Aberdeen-Angus Major Breeding Unit 


In 1929 when plans were laid for 
the enlargement of the research and 
teaching facilities of the department 
of animal husbandry, one of the things 
which the state animal husbandry ad- 
yisory committee asked was the estab- 
lishment of a beef breeding herd. It 
was felt that a department of animal 
husbandry could not consider itself a 
department in more than name, if a 
few representative animals of the beef 
breeds were not on hand to be used 
as class-room material, and at the 
same time offer facilities for some re- 
search studies dealing with the proper 
feeding and handling of steers. 

After taking count of numbers and 
relative importance of the different 
breeds of beef cattle in the state, it 
was decided, for the present, to intro- 
duce only Aberdeen-Angus and Here- 
fords. Because of the relatively great- 
er number of the former, the Aber- 
deen-Angus was selected as the breed 
which would make up the largest 
breeding unit. 

Throughout the process of founding 
a herd, the aim has not been to secure 
several show-winning individuals of 
decidedly disconnected breeding. Too 
often fine specimens have proven to 
be dismal failures when put either to 
the production or the reproduction 
tests. Accordingly almost no success- 
ful premium winners have been pur- 
chased, and the only well-known prize 
winner that has been used is an Aber- 
deen-Angus bull which has proven 
himself a wonderful sire. 


Earl Marshall Strain Prominent 


The breeding of the animals in the 
different herds is of the very best that 
could be obtained. Needless to say, 
the owners refused to part with sev- 
eral animals—or set their price so 
high that their purchase would not be 
allowed. However, the Aberdeen- 
Angus herd has been built largely up- 
on the offspring of Earl Marshall— 
the sire that outranks all competitors 
in his value to the breed. The Angus 
bull now being used is a grandson of 
Earl Marshall, a son of Revelerica, 
good enough as a yearling to be Jun- 
ior Champion of the breed at the 
Chicago International Show in 1926. 
The full brother of this sire was sen- 
ior champion at Syracuse last fall and 
the offspring of this bull have already 
won enough prizes to establish him as 
a great sire. 

In the female herd of Aberdeen-An- 
gus are four heifers also by Reveler- 
ica. Every heifer in the Aberdeen- 
Angus herd is sired by a bull that has 
already established himself as a great 
herd sire. Some of the individuals 
are of outstanding interest. For in- 
stance, Coquette of Dancote was Jun- 
ior Champion last fall at Hamburg as 
a junior yearling and was also award- 
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ed the Beef Cattle Championship at 
the recent Student Show. She herself 
is a heifer of Earl Marshall breeding. 
Another very interesting female in 
the foundation herd is Briarcliff Eisa 
7th. She is an own sister of Briarcliff 
Amos, the steer that was made Grand 
Champion over all breeds and ages at 
many of our eastern fairs in 1930 and 
was defeated in his class at Chicago 
that year only by the steer that was 
made grand champion over all breeds 
and ages at the Chicago International 
Show in 1930. She is heavy in calf to 
one of the greatest breeding sires at 
Briarcliff Farm, 


Hereford Unit Shows Wise Selection 


Nor are the Herefords behind in the 
merit of their breeding. The bull him- 
self which the college finally bought 
is a grandson of Hartland Mischief— 
a bull that has done so much for the 
breed—and is a son of the grand old 
matron, Bear Blanc Visage 15th—stijl 
breeding regularly at thirteen years of 
age. She was undefeated in the show 
ring until her second year. The six 
females selected were picked on the 
basis of the accomplishments of their 
ancestors, as well as on their own in- 
dividuality. Two of the young females 
selected are daughters of W. S. Gay 
Lass 414th—Grand Champion Here- 
ford female at the Chicago Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1926—while one 
of the heifers is a daughter of a full 
sister of this grand old cow. Two of 
the remaining three heifers are daugh- 
ters of Bell Woodford 175th—a cow 
that had a fine show-ring record until 
she was retired to the breeding herd 
at two years of age—while the sixth 
one is a granddaughter of this cow. 
It can readily be seen that record of 
ancestry—as well as_ individuality-— 
has been used as a guide in the selec- 
tion of these animals. 

The department of Animal Hus- 
bandry now feels that with breeding 
herds of some twenty Aberdeen-An- 
gus females and about one dozen 
Hereford breeding females, students 
who come to 
the New York 
State College 
of Agriculture 
can get a much 
more rounded 
training in an- 
imal husband- 
ry than they 
could — obtain 
without these 
facilities. Fur- 
thermore, val- 
uable figures 
on cost of pro- 
duction, cost 
of wintering, 
and the _ eco- 
nomics of beef 
cattle under 
New York 
conditions, can 
be obtained, 


Saline 
Courtesy of Briarcliff Farms 


JO COLLINS ATTENDS 
STUDENT CONFERENCE 


Provost Mann Approves Project 


Josephine E. Collins ’33, and Pro- 
vost A. R. Mann ’, attended the 
spring conference of the Student Sec- 
tion of the American Country Life 
Association at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, April 1 and 2. Miss 
Collins attended in her capacity as 
national president of the Student Sec- 
tion and as a delegate of the Cornell 
section. Provost Mann is national 
president of the American Country 
Life Association, elected last Decem- 
ber to succeed former Dean Liberty 
Hyde Bailey whose term expired. 

Miss Collins reports an interesting 
project called a Rural Life Day which 
was demonstrated by the Iowa State 
group. Such a day is designed to 
make students of colleges other than 
colleges of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics familiar with the work of 
these colleges, especially with that of 
the extension service. The Iowa mod- 
el day consisted of trips about the 
campus, a visit to the college radio 
station, WOI, and of entertainment 
features designed for rural groups. 
At a later discussion of .the project 
and of its adaptability to other 
schools, Provost Mann is reported to 
have expressed himself as greatly in 
favor of the project. 

A long term program of activity, 
outlined by Prof. E. L. Kirkpatrick of 
Wisconsin and drawn up by the stu- 
dent advisory committee, was adopted 
at this conference. The theme of the 
program is the study of the basic ele- 
ments of rural life. Plans for the 
main conference of the year were also 
discussed. This is to be held October 
26-29 at St. Paul, Minnesota, in con- 
junction with the annual conference 
of the whole association. 

Students of colleges of agriculture 
and home economics, and from state 
teachers colleges were in attendance 
from Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, 
New York, West Virginia and Iowa. 


BRIARCLIFF ELBAN 


Junior Champion Aberdeen-Angus Bull, Chicago International, 
now heads college Aberdeen-Angus herd. 
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AG WINS TRACK MEET 


The annual intercollege track meet 
was held the afternoons of March 30 
and 31, Ag having cinched the title 
with a score of 57 points, the nearest 
rival being last year’s champion, arts, 
with 43 points. The validity of the 
ag score has been questioned due to 
forestry and veterinary entering as 
separate units this year while their 
points were credited as usual to the 
ag score. As yet no definite decision 
has been reached on this technicality. 

Ag was represented by fine athletes 
and easily took the lead the first after- 
noon. The second afternoon they 
scored in every event except the 300- 
yard race, almost doubling their lead 
and presenting exceptional strength, 
well distributed. Some of those piling 
up large scores for ag were “Ricky” 
Hazen ’34 and Tierney ’35 who finish- 
ed close behind J. Taylor ’33 in the 
15 lap race. Adler °35, who arrived 
from Sweden last November, has es- 
tablished an enviable record in inter- 
college athletics placing in the javelin 
throw, shot put and discus events. 
Captain Otto Schoenfeld ’32 went out 
of his regular events to place second 
to Frank Irving ’35 in the low hurdles 
and scored heavily elsewhere. Rat- 
koski ’35 won the high jump easily 
with a 5 ft. 9 in. leap to put ag in the 
lead. Mergentime °35 placed first in 
the pole vault by taking the bar at 10 
ft. 6 in. 

In the first day’s events hotel man- 
agement pressed ag rather closely. 
Irving ’35 of this delegation scored 
heavily as the only double victor, tak- 
ing first in the shot put and nosing 
out “Del” Eckert ’32 of ag in the high 
hurdles by covering the course in 10 
seconds flat. 


Arts Stages Rally 


Arts staged a final rally in the last 
events of the second day, taking four 
first places, but were unable to keep 
the championship. The Goldwin Smith 
(arts) representation showed strength 
in both the javelin throw and the high 
jump with “Bob” Rieker ’33, “Lou” 
Martone ’34, and Wills ’34, placing in 
the javelin throw and with Bennett ’34 
first and Hollander ’34 third in the 
high jump. 

The Civil Engineers gained a 3 point 
lead over the Mechanical Engineers 
by taking both first and second places 
in the 35-pound weight throw. 


FLORICULTURE CLUB MEETS 
Flower Shows and Hawaii Described 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Floriculture Club was held in the sem- 
inar room of the plant science build- 
ing on April 12, at 7:45 in the evening. 
The four men who represented Cor- 
nell in the flower judging contests at 
Cleveland, and who took the team 
prize for second place in the contests, 
told of the flower show which they 
attended and described the judging. 
“Bill” Henry was lead-off man, fol- 
lowed by Merle Reese, “Bob” Hollen- 
beck, who walked away with the sec- 
ond prize for individual honors in the 
judging, and “Al” Koller, respectively. 

Kenneth Post, instructor in the de- 
partment of floriculture, told of his 
trip to the National Flower Show at 
Hartford during spring vacation, and 
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made a few suggestions concerning 
entries of college students in large 
shows of this kind. 

Professor Bristow Adams lent a 
great deal of spice and interest to the 
program by telling the club about the 
flowers of Hawaii. ‘“Hawaian leis,” 
he stated, “are made of all kinds of 
flowers, and in some of the most odd 
color combinations one would care to 
see, the price being from about a 
quarter for the common flowers to a 
dollar for a lei of gardenias three 
yards in length.” The audience was 
told of various plants that are rapidly 
becoming extinct, because of the fact 
that the fern in which they first begin 
their growth has disappeared, and of 
numerous other facts concerning 
plants uncommon to our country. 


Elections Held 


The meeting was terminated by the 
election of officers for the coming 
year. “Al” Koller ’33 is to be presi-- 
dent, while “Vern” Church '34 is vice- 
president, Frances Rocker ’33  secre- 
tary, and Herb Wright ’33 treasurer 
for the second consecutive year. At 
the meeting in May, the old officers 
will relinquish their places. Herb Salt- 
ford 33 has been president during the 
past year, “Bob” Hollenbeck ’'33 vice- 
president, and “Al” Koller ‘33 secre- 
tary. 

Ice cream and wafers were served 
after the serious part had been con- 
cluded, and, just imagine, some of the 
ice cream was left over! 


MARKETING STUDENTS 
MAKE NEW YORK TRIP 


Professors and students in course 
147 spent five days of the Spring va- 
cation, April 4 to 9, in New York. 
This course deals with the marketing 
of perishable farm products in New 
York City and is in charge of Pro- 
fessors Rasmussen, Spencer, Work, 
Ross, Heinicke, and Hinman, all of 
whom accompanied the class of some 
21 members made up mostly of grad- 
uate students, on this interesting trip. 
A written report is required, concern- 
ing the phases of the trip as concerned 
with the marketing of meat and meat 
products, milk and milk products, 
poultry and eggs, fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and miscellaneous. 

Among the more interesting events 
of the trip were visits to the ware- 
houses of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company, Sheffield Farms rail- 
road yards, milk pasteurizing and bot- 
tling plants viewed under operation 
in the evening and early morning, 
phases of the Kraft Cheese Company’s 
packing plant, Dairymen’s League 
General Offices, New York Mercantile 
Exchange, Pennsylvania and _ Erie 
railroad piers including fruit auctions, 
and various other warehouses and dis- 
tributing plants handling perishable 
products. 

The class were guests at a banquet 
and luncheons given by several New 
York men prominent in the market- 
ing field. As might have been sus- 
pected it is rumored that not all even- 
ings were spent in pursuing studies. 


Castor oil may do a great deal of 
good in its liquid form, but the seeds 
from which the oil is made are highly 
poisonous to the human body. 
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KERMIS TO PRESENT PLAYs 


The Kermis Club of the Colleges of 
Agriculture and Home Economics js 
planning further productions _ this 
term. The next presentation is OUT 
OF THE NIGHT under the direction 
of L. J. Voss of the University dram- 
atics department. It is to be given 
the first week in May. The cast in. 
cludes Mary Steinman ’35, Frances 
Smith ’35, Merle Knapp ’35, William 
Corbett ’35, Ronald Babcock ’32, Eyer. 
ett Lattimer ’34, Duane Gibson "34 
Ross Ames '34. Carroll Connely 35 
is in charge of properties and Edith 
Storck ’33 is in charge of costumes. 

The Kermis Club is also planning to 
give another radio production, follow- 
ing the success of the one produced 
recently. 








CAMPUS CHATS 








WANT SOME DIRT? 


Many lively arguments have taken 
place among the undergraduates since 
the pile of dirt appeared like a mush- 
room—overnight as it were—just east 
of the Poultry Buildings. These have 
been on various topics ranging fram 
its source to disposition. Some main- 
tained that it was merely a source of 
material for the landscape gardening 
class, others that a new _ building 
would appear on its height. It is un- 
animously agreed that it presents an 
ugly and unnecessary blot on the 
landscape of our beautiful campus, and 
should be removed. What to do with 
it then becomes the vital question 
One unusually intelligent freshman 
suggested that it was merely another 
source of work for the unemployed. 
“Dig a hole and bury it,” he volun- 
teered. 

In an interview with A. G. Hurl- 
butt, superintendent of grounds, when 
the subject was mentioned, he asked, 
“Want to buy it?” A startled compet 
replied emphatically, “No!” The truth 
of the matter is that this dirt presents 
a real problem in economical engi- 
neering. It is the top soil from the 
excavations for our two new buildings 
and will be used about the ag campus 
to fill, grade, and generally beautify 
it. The prospects are favorable that 
when the angry horde return next fall, 
our eyes will brighten at the vision 
of a beautified campus and perhaps— 
no pile of dirt. 


POULTRY SCHOOL 
ANNOUNCED 


Professors J. G. Halpin of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, W. R. Graham 
of the Ontario Agriculture College 
and D. R. Marble of Penn State Col- 
lege will be on the teaching staff, in 
addition to the regular staff at the an- 
nual Cornell Poultry Judging and 
Breeding School which is scheduled 
for June 27 to July 2, at Ithaca, New 
York. An announcement and _ pro- 
gram will be ready for distribution 
about May 1. 

Because of the present trying con- 
ditions in the poultry industry and 
agriculture in general, Professor G. O. 
Hall of the poultry department be- 
lieves that this school has _ especial 
significance this year. 
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V-G CLUB HAS BANQUET 


The banquet of the Vegetable Gar- 
dening Club was held at the Forest 
Home Chapel Monday evening, March 
28. The bad snow storm prevented 
the scheduled appearance of Dean 
Watts of Pennsylvania State College 
as the principal speaker of the even- 
ing. Sheldon W. Williams, ’32, presi- 
dent of the club, acted as toastmaster 
and introduced Dr. Fippen, formerly 
of the agronomy department here and 
now connected with the Federal Farm 
Board, who gave a very interesting 
talk on the work of the Board and its 
proposed plans for aiding the vegeta- 
ble growing industry. 

Acting Dean Cornelius Betten made 
some comments on what appears to 
be in store for the college in the near 
future, with particular reference to 
the effects of the depression. Pro- 
fessor G. A. Everett gave one of his 
inimitable readings in the dialect of 
the French-Canadian people. Profes- 
sors Thompson and Work of the veg- 
etable corps department, gave short 
talks on the work and organization of 
the department, and its relation to the 
Vegetable Gardening Club. B. H. Sin- 
gletary, a graduate student from Lovu- 
isiana, regaled the crowd with a few 
good Southern stories. W. H. Sher- 
man, Sp. and W. H. Rothfuss, Sp. led 
some group singing, and also rendered 
excellent vocal duets, as well as some 
instrumental duets with harmonica 
and Jew’s harp. 

The ladies of the Forest Home 
Church served the dinner, a part of 
which was made up of vegetables fur- 
nished by the vegetable crops depart- 
ment. A bountiful supply of radishes 
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came from the hot-beds managed by 
the students in course 11, while some 
green peas preserved by the Birdseye 
quick-freezing process were furnished 
by the General Sea Foods Company. 
This banquet was the third of its 
kind in as many years, and will no 
doubt become a well-established an- 
nual affair if the success of these three 
can be relied upon as an indication. 


COMPETITIONS OPENED 


Nine persons reported for business 
and editorial competitions opened by 
the COUNTRYMAN on April 14. 
Those who reported are as follows: 

Business:—The Misses D. C. Buck- 
ingham ’34 and L, J. Buell ’35, and the 
Messrs. J. R. Conklin ’34, and M. F. 
Untermyer 734. 

Editorial:—Miss E. D. Donovan °35, 
Miss A. M. Weir ’34, Miss M. L. Ped- 
ersen 34, and the Messrs. J. P. Hertel 
34, D. L. Gibson ’34, and H. H. 
Thomas 734. 


RESEARCH CLASS MAKES TRIP 


Professor E. G. Misner’s class in 
Research Methods in Farm Manage- 
ment took one hundred fifty-five dairy 
farm records in the Tully-Homer area 
during spring vacation. These are 
made up largely of labor income and 
cost of milk production data and rep- 
resent part of the work of the course. 
This graduate class has_ representa- 
tives from seven states and three 
counties. A lively incident of the trip 
took place when Tomlinson of South 
Africa came in contact with a cold 
clammy live frog, attached in his pa- 
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A Girl, a Boy...a DIAMOND 
Now is the time to buy | 


None can advise the time to 
make the proposal; none can 
choose the “pair”’—but we do 
qualify as experts in one import- 
ant matter...You can depend 
it, lucky young people, 
NOW is the ideal time to choose 
a diamond ring... 


Todays unusual values make it 
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jamas by a string. Such childish 
prank were to be expected since Ken 
Hood, the rollicking Dutchman from 
Pennsylvania, was a member of the 
party. 


FLOWER SHOW HELD 


Students in the department of flori- 
culture and ornamental horticulture 
staged a flower show the week-end of 
April 23 in the plant science building. 
Many exhibits by the students were 
on display, both for competition and 
for exhibition purposes. The plant 
materials laboratory was a veritable 
paradise, it being arranged in the 
form of a large garden split up into 
rock gardens, evergreen and decidu- 
ous plantings, a rose arbor, and many 
other striking features. There were 
cut flower displays, of course, and the 
competition for prizes was keen. The 
classes in commercial floriculture dis- 
played window decorations, while all 
other classes in the department were 
required to take some active part as 
well. 


PROFS’ PRANKS 


Doctor Clyde B. Moore, of the de- 
partment of rural education, is in New 
York City during the first two weeks 
in May aiding in a co-operative sur- 
vey of the public school system of the 
City of New York. The survey is be- 
ing conducted jointly by the State De- 
partment of Education and the New 
York City School authorities. Doctor 
Moore, representing the state depart- 
ment, is the only one of the Cornell 
staff participating. 
















































































possible to select a stone you 
can always be proud of—at a 
price you can easily afford. . Let 
us show them to you. 
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HELPFUL PARENTS 
MUST UNDERSTAND 
MODERN YOUTH 


Parents, to be helpful to their chil- 
dren, must learn to understand the 
world in which their children are liv- 
ing, says Professor Flora Rose, co-di- 
rector of the college of home oconom- 
ics. 


“Human nature has not changed in 
the last generation,” she says. “It is 
the environment which has changed 
and which makes the girls and boys 
of this generation different from those 
of ours. 


“Because the world has changed 
more in the last fifty years than it did 
in the whole preceding history of civ- 
ilization, parents are often like chil- 
dren in knowing the modern world. 
Parents of today’s youth grew up in 
an environment totally different from 
that of their children. The world they 
knew in youth was a different world 
from that in which present day youth 
must live. Therefore, parents to be 
helpful to their children must learn to 
see the world as it is today, must keep 
close contact with their children’s out- 
looks and reactions. They must try to 
see what the modern world is, where 
it is heading, what it is doing to youth, 
to family life, to children, and to all 
other social and economical problems. 
Parents must understand present day 
youth’s rating of values, their experi- 
ences, judgments and points of view 
in order to be able to give their chil- 
dren what they themselves have learn- 
ed about living. 


“Never before in the history of the 
world has there been such opportun- 
ity for such complete independence 
and freedom for youth as there is to- 
day. Never has there been a greater 
need for wisdom in youth, for wise 
self-direction in the use of its freedom 
and for its understanding of the im- 
portance of interdependence in its in- 
dependence. 


“Parents, to help their children to 
get these, must not only have confid- 
ence in young people, but must be 
able also to win their confidence. 
They must establish a new relation- 
ship on a conference basis, not a com- 
mand basis. The youth thinks that 
the relationship between parent and 
child should be as one adult to an- 
other. The youth of today are not 
children but people, who want to 
make their own decisions and must 
be helped to do so. 


“Parents must get them ready from 
early childhood to do this wisely in 
youth and must then leave them alone. 
And always, parents must keep up 
with their children; they cannot hope 
to be of real help if they remain sta- 
tic. 

“Tf homes are not now doing what 
they should for young people, parents 
should make their homes over.” 


ELECTED TO MORTAR 
BOARD 


Helen R. Burritt °33 


Elinor A. Ernst ’33 
Marion E. Ford ’33 
Eileen S. Kane ’33 
Harriet A. McNinch 33 





DOMECON STUDENTS 
ELECTED TO 
W. S. G. A. COUNCIL 


Several students of the College of 
Home Economics received offices in 
the recent W. S. G. A. elections. Hel- 
en Burritt ’33, was elected Chairman 
of Organized Groups; Ruth Carmen 
33, Eleanor Johnson '33, and Marion 
Ford °33, Presidents of Balch; Betty 
Klock, President of the class of ’33; 
and Ruth Bohiem, President of the 
class of ’34. 

Five Domecon students were also 
elected to Mortar Board, senior hon- 
orary society. 


MISS BRUCHER ATTENDS 
SHOW IN NEW YORK CITY 


Miss Olga Brucher, assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, attended 
the Home Service Conference at the 
Electrical Institute, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, April 4, 5. 6. 

The conference was sponsored by 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, and was planned particularly for 
home service workers in this part of 
the country. The first two days of the 
conference were devoted to lectures, 
discussions, and exhibits at the Elec- 
trical Institute. The last day was set 
aside for trips to various home serv- 
ice departments and institutes located 
in New York City. 


PROFESSOR BINZEL SPEAKS 
AT SYRACUSE CONFERENCE 


Professor Binzel, of the department 
of rural education, spoke at a confer- 
ence to discuss the preparation of 
teachers of home economics, held at 
the Hotel Syracuse on April 23 and 24. 
The conference was. called by Miss 
Marian Van Liew, chief of the home 
economics bureau, department of edu- 
cation at Albany, for the faculties of 
teachers’ training institutions of New 
York State. The other speakers were 
the Misses M. Johnston of Russell 
Sage, Mildred Sipp of Buffalo State 
Teachers’ College, and Marian Van 
Liew. Professors Flora Rose, Beulah 
Blackmore, Marie Fowler, Ethel War- 
ing, Mary Henry, Helen Monsch, 
Helen Canon, Grace Morin, C. E. Bin- 
zel, and Mrs. Myrtle Betten, Miss E. 
C. Jacobsen, Miss Muriel Brasie and 
Miss Mildred Carney, all of the home 
economics staff of Cornell University, 
attended the conference. 








STUDENTS GIVEN 
PRACTICAL TRAINING 
IN EXTENSION 


Seniors and juniors in home eco. 
nomics who are planning to do exten- 
sion work after graduation are being 
given a chance to do actual extension 
work themselves in preparation for 
their future work. Only a few so far 
have been able to take advantage of 
this opportunity. The work is not 
compulsory but voluntary on the part 
of the girls, who are putting a good 
deal of effort into this project to in- 
sure their future success. This too 
will depend somewhat on how well 
they are able to be placed after thei 
training here. 

At first the girls went out alone to 
lecture and demonstrate, but it has 
since been found advisable to have an 
instructor accompany them. Mrs. Lau- 
bengayer and Miss Brucher, both of 
the department of foods and_ nutri- 
tion, have gone with the girls on their 
trips out into the counties, but they 
have not participated in the lectures 
and demonstrations. 

Eleanor Ernst ’33 and Harriet Mc- 
Ninch ’33 went to Cortland to talk on 
“The Use of Eggs in the Diet” and 
gave a demonstration on the prepara- 
tion of eggs. 

Mildred Garman ’32 and Mary Fitz- 
Randolph ’32 gave a similar demon- 
stration (on eggs) at Dryden. They 
also presented “Meals that Please and 
are Prepared with Ease” in this same 
town. They too, went to Cortland 
and gave a lecture-demonstration on 
“Low Cost Foods” in connection with 
the demonstration week on “Low 
Cost Menus.” 

Miss Garman received her degree 
in February and consequently had had 
more time to devote to the project 
She accompanied Professor Helen 
Monsch to Rochester when Miss 
Monsch gave her talk on “Feeding the 
Family,” the emphasis being placed on 
the feeding of the child of pre-school 
age. In connection with this lecture 
Miss Garman showed how the meals 
for a child of this age can fit in with 
the regular family diet. 

The student work in extension is 
under the direction of Professor Hel- 
en Monsch who describes the work 
being done, as “just a step towards 
bridging the gap between being a 
student and learning the subject mat- 
ter in foods, and then actually pre- 
senting it to an audience in such a 
way that it will be understood.” 


MISS MONSCH LECTURES 
TO SALAMANCA P. T. A. 


Professor Helen Monsch of the de- 
partment of foods and nutrition, lec- 
tured on Friday, April 15, to the Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Association at Salaman- 
ca, New York. The subject of her 
talk was “Feeding the Hungry Child.” 


May, 
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DOUGHBUSTERS HOLD 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
AT CORNELL 


Home demonstration agents from 
forty-one New York counties and 
three cities met at the New York 
state college of home _ economics, 
March 28, 29 and 30, for the annual 
conference of extension workers in 
home economics. 

The conference began with a joint 
session of extension workers in both 
agriculture and home economics. In 
the afternoon, the home demonstra- 
tion agents and the extension special- 
ists of the college of home economics 
discussed projects for study. 


Banquet Held for the Doughbusters 


Monday evening the home demon- 
stration agents, the Doughbusters, had 
a banquet to welcome the new agents 
and impress them with the serious- 
ness of their jobs, and to discuss free- 
ly and at length the business of their 
organization. The Doughbusters first 
came into existence in 1919 when the 
food conservation agents under the 
state food adininistration in force dur- 
ing the war became county demon- 
stration agents of the state extension 
service. This title was chosen at the 
time when the farm bureau agents 
named themselves Sodbusters and the 
4-H Club agents became known as 
Kid Boosters. The official insignia of 
the Doughbusters is a seal in which a 
doughnut and two rolling pins are 
joined. Their president is the Chief 
Doughbuster; the vice-president, 
Handmaiden to the High Dame; the 
secretary-treasurer, Kneader of the 
the Dough. 
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Tuesday, March 29, was devoted to 
relating the extension program to the 
present depression; to a presentation 
by Miss H. Ida Curry of the State 
Charities Aid Association of New 
York City of how the extension sery- 
ice may help the county welfare agen- 
cies, and to suggestions from special- 
ists of the colleges of home _ econo- 
mics and of agriculture on ways of 
adequately adjusting needs to lowered 
incomes. In the evening the annual 
banquet for all workers in extension 
was held in Willard Straight Memor- 
ial Tall. 

The remainder of the conference 
was devoted to committee discussions, 
and to plans for 1932 activities. 


GOOD HEALTH MEANS 
GOOD REFRIGERATION 


“The more people know of the re- 
lation of food to health, the more they 
realize the need for adequate refriger- 
ation in their homes” says Miss Olga 
Brucher. 

Miss Brucher represented the Col- 
lege at the Refrigeration Show in 
Rochester, April 11 to 16. This show 
was sponsored by the Electric League 
of Rochester, and was put on in co- 
operation with the National Refriger- 
ation Bureau of the National Electric 
Light Association. 


A Visit the Philippines 


(Continued from page 124) 
doing. The college of agriculture and 
forestry in the University of Nanking 
where we would be now, were it not 


for the Sino-Japanese war, also has a 


Gives the Maximum Insurance 


Protection at Minimum Cost 


Agents 


large delegation of Cornellians on the 
faculty. We intended to write some 
former student notes concerning the 
faculty there before we left, but our 
departure hurried. 
With our limited travels we have be- 
come impressed with the full meaning 
of “All "Round the World Cornell.” 


was somewhat 


HE campus of the Los Banos col- 

leges is in many ways similar to 
Cornell. It is situated on the side of 
Mount Maquiling, which has been set 
aside as a National Botanical Garden 
and overlooks a large lake known as 
Laguna de Bay. It is located just 
outside of the town of Los Banos, so 
that there is plenty of room for green 
grass and trees between the buildings. 
The campus is certainly an exception- 
ally beautiful spot. 

After coming from China with its 
war, bandits, flood, and famine the 
Philippines impress one as a land of 
beauty and plenty. Among the first 
noticed were the 
cleanliness, the roads, and the schools. 
As in many parts of the United States, 
one of the first things which the trav- 
eller notices when driving through a 


things which we 


town is the school building. In spite 
of all the Western influence, the old 
Philippine custom of open hospitality 
to all strangers still remains much in 
evidence. 
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C. H. WEBSTER ’04 
White Park Place, Cayuga Heights 


Dial 9278 


S. E. DAVIS ’22 


102 Catherine Street 


Dial 8301 
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SENIORS ENJOY A FULL 
WEEK ON TRIP TO 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Eleven members of the class of ’32 
and two graduate students under the 
capable direction of Professor A. B. 
Recknagel, gathered Saturday, April 
2, at the offices of the North State 
Lumber Company in Charleston, S. C. 
The men then drove to the camp es- 
tablished at Witherbee for a fine 
lunch. The afternoon was spent in 
establishing camp and a tour of in- 
spection in the nearby pine woods. 
The girls of Witherbee and nearby 
towns staged a “frolic” that evening 
as a welcome. Everyone had a lot of 
fun. 

The following morning was similar- 
ly spent in a trip through nearby 
stands and a swim in the Cooper Riv- 
er. The afternoon was given over to 
entertaining several prominent guests, 
including Mr. and Mrs. G. J. Cherry, 
Mr. Mayo, Mr. and Mrs. Reeves, 
among others. 

Tuesday we had a special flyer com- 
posed of Engine No. 4 and a flat car 
with alfalfa upholstery. We saw ev- 
erything from felling the trees to 
loading the logs on the barges which 
take them to the mill at Charleston. 
A side trip took in a salvage opera- 
tion in a portion of the Hell Hole 
Swamp, from which the logs were 
trucked out to the railroad. In the 
evening, Mr. Austin Cary of the For- 
est Service gave a very interesting 
lecture to the assembled men and 
townspeople. 


tackled 
except 
“Tom” 
P. “Chuck” Mead, and 

Chapel. This crew 
journeyed to Brook Green to have 
luncheon and spend the afternoon 
with Mr. Archer M. Huntington. Mr. 
Huntington’s home is beautiful, loox- 
ing across white sand to the blue At- 
lantic, elsewhere the green and grays 
of the park. We were royally enter- 
tained. 


Another cruising job was 
Wednesday by all the men 
Professor Recknagel, T. W. 
McConkey, C. 
Ww. Leal 


Thursday the “army” gathered at 
the logging headquarters of the Tux- 
bury Lumber Company. Again we had 
a special train, but this time on stand- 
ard guage. We first went to see their 
“Clyde” loader and skidder in action. 
To those men who had never seen 
power logging the scene was fascinat- 
ing. A fire had escaped, so that, with 
the dust and crash of the slithering 
logs and the wine and roar of the 
machinery was a veritable holocaust. 


ROBIN HOOD FRATERNITY 
HOLDS ANNUAL INITIATION 


On Saturday evening, March 26, 
Robin Hood Fraternity, professional 
forestry fraternity at Cornell Univer- 
sity, held its annual formal initiation 
in Fernow Club Room. The initiates 
were: 

Henry Ashton ’34. 

Olmstead Peet ’35. 

George Stamirowski ’35. 

Edward W. Starr ’35, 


Apparently we were the only ones at 
all excited, however. After watching 
a McGiffert loader at work we had a 
full dinner at the headquarters. The 
turpentine still was next on the pro- 
gram, where we had much fun playing 
in the rosin. The visit ended but the 
odors linger on. The portable band 
mill had had a breakdown, but at 
least the men were able to see the set 
up of this type mill. A wild ride into 
Charleston got us in just before the 
double band mill of the company shut 
down. A peaceful sleep in a real bed 
was very welcome that night. 


Friday we were shown over the 
Cooper River Timber Company’s 
holdings. This company is perhaps 
the only one on the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain actually carrying out a definite 
fire control plan. A 114-foot lookout 
tower, two fire trucks, several mount- 
ed riders, and fire lanes are regularly 
maintained. We returned to Wither- 
bee for the wind-up banquet. The 
cook outdid himself, and everyone 
was happy. 

The last day we broke camp early 
and then drove to Charleston to visit 
the Century Wood Preserving Plant 
there. At noon the “army” moved out 
for the North, leaving Spring and her 
flowers for a snowy reception in Ith- 
aca. Every one of the men had a 
most enjoyable trip. The snapshots 
taken turned out well, and will long 
serve to refresh our memories of 
Witherbee. 


MEMORIES OF THE SOUTH 


“Raa-cher!” 

“Only one fire in the South!” 

“Frolic!” 

“Asbestos bud!” 

“The fellow with the 
Ralph something!” 

“Sunshine for three 
days after our return!” 

“Watersnake nothing—that’s a moc- 
casin!” 


curly hair— 


minutes, four 
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PROFESSORS HOSMER AND 
WILSON HONORED 
BY SIMILAR SOCIETIES 


Professor Ralph S. Hosmer, head of 
the Department of Forestry, has been 
recently elected a fellow by the So- 
ciety of American Foresters, a pro- 
fessional society corresponding to the 
various engineering and scientific so 
cieties. Professor Hosmer is the thir- 
teenth man to be so distinctively hon- 
ored since the founding of the society 
in 1900. He was a charter member 
of the organization when it was 
formed in Washington, D. C., from 
members of the United States Bureau 
of Forestry, the parent organization 
of the present United States Forest 
Service. 

Likewise, Mr. Ellwood Wilson, Acts 
ing Professor of Silviculture of the 
Department of Forestry, has recently 
been elected a fellow of the Society 
of Foresters of Great Britain, an or- 
ganization corresponding to the So- 
ciety of American foresters. Before 
coming to Cornell Mr. Wilson was 
prominently affiliated with forestry 
work in Canada and it was in recog- 
nition of this work that he was 89 
honored by the society. 


ANNUAL TREE PLANTERS 
SCHOOL HELD BY 
FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 


The Department of Forestry held 
the third annual session of the Tree 
Planters School from March 31 to 
April 1. Twenty-three delegates from 
18 counties, one municipal official, 
and others interested in the work at- 
tended the school. 

Morning sessions were given over 
to lectures by different forestry offt- 
cials and members of the staff of the 
department, including a welcome aé 
dress by Dr. Cornelius Betten, Acting 
Dean of the College of Agriculture. 
On the evening of the first day an in- 
formal supper was held at Willard 
Straight Hall. The supper was well 
attended and those assembled were 
entertained by Professor G. A. Evet 
ett who read some of his French Ca 
nadian stories. 


The Champion Reforesting Machine 
was on display, but due to stormy 
weather it was unable to be denom 
strated. On the afternoon of the sec 
ond day of the school a field trip was 
conducted to the University nursery 
and plantations. The school was &@ 
complete success and in all probabil 
ity will be continued in the future. 
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